ii8   HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL
The is mutually revealed, did not form the original solution. That
crucial gjjg }la(] thought too ordinary, too tame x 5 and after seeking counsel
tcenc Of her pillow Jane wrote this totally new version. Wentworth over-
hears what Anne thinks of woman's constancy, and the privilege
she claims for her sex, " of loving longest, when existence or when
hope is gone," He puts the letter, " I can listen no longer,5*
under her eyes; and it only remains to find a speedy opportunity
to unbosom to each other all their misconceptions and regrets.
But for attentive readers of Jane Austen there rests a hard saying.
Thinking it all over again later, Anne concludes that she had been
right at the moment of crisis in obeying the advice of the friend
who stood to her in the place of a mother. Possibly the advice
was mistaken j she herself would never have given it.
But I mean that I was right in submitting to her, and that if I
had done otherwise, I should have suffered more in continuing
the engagement than I did even in giving it up, because I should
have suffered in my conscience.2
There is Jane the moralist again, in the sphere beyond mere
orthodox morals which was hers. And that she did think the
advice mistaken is clear from her curt dismissal of the adviser's
" correct opinions and well-regulated mind," well versed in
propriety but somewhat ignorant of the heart:
There was nothing less for Lady Russell to do, than to admit
that she had been pretty completely wrong, and to take up a new
set of opinions and of hopes.
Good           The poignant drama of the parted lovers and their reconciliation
miner       js woven into the general social comedy with the mastery of ripe
characters expcrjence 5  an<j the rest of ^e characters, Musgroves, Elliots,
Harvilles, the quality at the parties and concerts, and the middling
people, such as Mrs Smith in Westgate Buildings, have the clear
definition of the crowd of individuals in a steel engraving.  As it
is the year 1814, when the peace had come too soon for many,
1 It can be read in the Memoir^ xii.
1 Chap, xxiii. It is a misinterpretation of Jane Austen to suppose that " Anne's
error was want of judgment, of (tie) too meek a submission to the direction of an
older friend " (Personal Aspects of Jant Ausfen, 71), What she meant was not
quite so banal.